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UNDER  SECRETARY  TflLSON  VISITS 
ARKANSAS  DISTRICTS 


Follov/ing  his  appearance  as  one  of  the  principal  speakers  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Texas  Agricultural  Workers*  Association  in  Fort 
Worth  on  January  13,  M,  L,  Wilson,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  departed  for  Arkansas  where  he  inspected  soil 
conservation  work  under  way  in  tviTO  of  the  ten  operating  soil  con- 
servation districts  in  that  state. 

He  spent  the  day,  January  14,  in  the  Mine  Creek  district 
mth  headquarters  at  Nashville  and  the  follov.dng  day  in  the  Maga- 
zine district  in  the  vicinity  of  Booneville. 

In  both  districts  Under  Secretary  ITilson  was  favorably  im- 
pressed with  the  progress  being  made  by  farmers  who  are  establish- 
ing complete  and  coordinated  soil  and  water  conservation  programs 
on  their  lands.  He  inspected  farm^s,  talked  to  farmers  and  conferred 
vdth  members  of  the  District  Board  of  Supervisors, 

’’The  individual  landowner  and  society  share  the  rosponsibili- 
ty  of  preserving  our  lands  for  future  generations,”  Mr,  Wilson  said 
at  Nashville,  "Soil  conservation  districts  provide  the  means  for  a 
close  partnership  and  cooperation  botv/een  farmers  and  organized 
agencies  working  together ^to  control  erosion. 

"By  joining  together,  farmers  obtain  the  benefit  that  comes- 
through  organized  effort.  The  result  has  been  rapid  strides  toward 
vri.do-sprcad  control  of  erosion,  on  our  agricultural  lands,"  he  said. 
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”I  was  impressed  'by  the  work  that  is  being  done  in  these  two 
districts,”  ho  declared  before,  leaving  for  Tfashington,  He  said 
there  is  cm  excellent  spirit  of  cooperation  being  manifest  by  fann- 
ers in  Arkansas  districts,  "This  interest  shovfs  that  efferts  ef 
state  and  federal  agencies  to  assist  farmers  in  erosion  control  work 
arc  appreciated  and  accepted  by  the  farmers. 

"The  theory  behind  soil  conservation  is  closely  connected 
vd.th  the  old  English  law  covering  the  right  of  eminent  demain.  Al- 
though a porson  has  title  to  land  and  ’owns’  it,  ho  should  not  lot 
it  v/astc  avj-ay  or  lose  its  value  in  production,  as  an  interest  is 
maintained  in  the  Icjid  by  all  other  persons  in  the  country,”  the 
Under  Secretary  explained. 

"The  district  idea  was  originated  so  that  conservation  of  tho 
soil  could  be  properly  conducted,  Tho  districts  progrcjn  makes  it 
possible  for  farmers  to  vrork  together,  discuss  their  problems,  help 
each  other  and  take  advantage  of  advice  and  services  offered  by  tho 
government.  I am  well  pleased  rdth  the  progress  that  is  being  made 
in  Arkansas  along  these  lines  and  I am  happy  to  say  this  state  is 
one  of  tho  leaders  in  the  nation  in- forming  districts  and  getting 
conservation  vrork  done  in  them,"  he  stated, 

Mr,  Wilson  expressed  a.  personal  preference  for  small  dis- 
tricts, since,  he  said,  "they  arc  true  democracies,"  ' He  said  he  be- 
lieved' that  300  farmers  could  come  together  for  a meeting  more  often 
than  1,500.  The  small  group  vrould  knov.’-  more  about  tho  problems  con- 
fronting their  neighbors  than  v/ould  members  of  the  larger  group,” 

At  Fort  Worth  Mr.  Wilson,  in  discussing  the  "New  Department 
of  Agriculture,”  stressed  the  importance  of  soil  consorvovtion  dis- 
tricts as  a means  of  linking  the  Department  of  Agriculture  mth 
Federal,  state  and  local  units  of  government, 

"Unquestionably,  farm  people,  as  well  as  state  and  federal 
officials,  must  all  take  part  in  tho  planning  or  progrom  making  pro- 
cess, Vfc  need,  if  our  plans  are  to  develop  into  workable  progroms, 
to  base  our  decisions  upon  the  combined  judgments  of  experts,  of- 
ficials and  farmers,”  ho  said, 

"The 'Congress  has  provided  most  of  tho  tools  v/hich  wo  now 
feel  wo  need  for  dealing  comprehensively  in  a national  -vmy  \mth  our 
many-sided  farm  problem.  But  the  farm  problem,  as  we  a.ll  knoir,  is 
not  vfholly  the  kind  of  a nationo.l  problem  that  can  bo  solved  by 
national  efforts  alone.  It  is  a local  problem  and  r.  state  problem 
as  v/cll.  Its  solution  v/ill  require  a degree  of  cooperation  that 
never  before  has  been  attained.  It  Tm.ll  require  full  end  com-plotc 
understanding  and  cooperation  between  local,  state  and  federal 
people,  not  only  in  the  planning  phases,  but  in  the  action  phases 
as  vroll. 
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’’We  who  have  been  working;  with  agriculture  from  a national 
point  of  view  pin  many  of  our  hopes  for  future  agricultural  ad.jugt- 
ments  on  the  evidence  we  now  have  that  all  units  of  government  are 
assuming  their  full  share  of  responsibility.  For  many  of  the  state 
legislatureSi  like  the  national  Congress,  have  been  meeting  their 
legislative  rosponsibilitics  in  their  jurisdictions.  The  list  of 
recent  state  enactments  is  impressive, 

"The  development  of  soil  conservation  districts  legislation 
is  perhaps  tbo  mosH:"  significant  of  all, 

"Tvrenty-six  states  have  now  passed  such  laws  vrhich  provide 
for  the  creation  of  soil  conservation  districts  to  engage,  imdcr 
local  initiative,  and  guidance,  in  attacking  the  various  land  prob- 
lems in  a thoroughly  democratic  way, 

"The  Department  believes  that  legislation  of  this  type  is  ap- 
propriate for  making  complete  cooperation  possible  bct\TCcn  Federal, 
state  and  local  units  of  goverment , The  Department  is  now  cooperat- 
ing with  63  soil  conservation  districts  in  19  states.  Most  of  the 
cooperation,  up  to  now,  has  been  limited  to  work  under  cooperative 
agreements  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  The  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Act  of  1935,  which  created  that  Service,  authorized  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  as  a condition  to  extending  the  benefits  under 
the  Act  to  any  state,  to  require  the  enactment  of  state  laws  pro- 
viding' suitably  for  the  prevention  of  erosion, 

"So  it  seems  to  us  that  the  state  soil  conservation  districts 
laws  arc  destined  to  become  more  and  more  important  as  links  bctv/ccn 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  states,  as  time  goes  on, 

"This  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Department  is  reflected  in  a 
memorandum  Secretary  YiTallaco  sent  to  the  Chief  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  in  December  1937,  The  Secretary  wrote; 

"’  I hope  that  the  other  agencies  of  the  Department  also  v/ill 
begin  to  move  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  xvork  through  the  soil  con- 
servation districts.  It  scom.s  to  me  that  these  districts  in  the 
future  may  be  found  to  present  an  opportunity  for  the  Department  to 
unify  a number  of  the  different  action  programs  which  the  Department 
is  'now  authorized  to  ca.rry  on.  Through  the  local  soil  conservation 
districts  the  Department  should  be  able  to  assist  faimers  in  formu- 
lating and  executing  comprehensive  plans  for  bringing  about  vmso 
land  use,  I think  it  is  important,  therefore,  that  tjic  districts 
should  not  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  having  significance  only  for 
the  program  of  the' Soil  Conservation  Service,  but  that  they  should 
be  seen  as  local  governmental  units,  organized  democratically,  fvinc- 
tioning  over  properly  bounded  areas  and  possessing  the  necessary 
governmental  poiTcr  to  cns.blo  them  to  carry  on  well-rounded  p.gricul- 
tural  programs.  The  districts  need  the  help  of  most  of  the  agencies 
of  the  Department  and,  in  turn,  they"- can  help  the  Depc.rtment  as  a 
v/holc  to  carry  on  more  effectively  the  various  programs  it  is 
administering,’"  Mr,  Wilson  stated. 
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I'lfllAT  IS  A BLUESTEM  LffiADOW  WORTH? 


By  Simon  E.  Wolff,  Agronomist 


A 40-acrc  nativo  BluQstom  mGr.do\7,  on  'the  Blncklp.nd  farm  of 
T.  R.  Jeffers,  Ferris',  Texas,  ^ha's'  f or  many  years  .succbssfully  re- 
sisted erosion  - but  more  than  this'  it'  has'  annually  returned'  Mr, 
Jeffers  a profit  of  |7,00  per  acre.  This  represents-  a net  annual 
return  of  17  percent  per  acre  from  land  valued  at  ^40  per  acre, 

A reconnaissance  survey  of  this  'meadov;  made  recently  showed 
that  it  \ras  located  on  slopes  ranging  from  4 to  15  percent  o.nd  that 
there  yjc^s  a 50  percent  basal  cover,  60  percent  of  v;-hich  was  little 
bluestem  grass* 

An  adjacent  field  having  the  same  slope  and  soil  types  is 
badly  eroded,  washing  and  gullying  having  taken  place  i'ri,thin  a few 
years  after  the  native. sod  v/as  first  broken,  . . 

Mr,  Jeffers  considers  his  native  meadow  tgo  valuable  to  be 
broken  for  cultivation.  He. cuts  his  meadow  oneq  each  year  and  has 
never  baled  less  than  a ton  of  hay  to  the  .acre.  Furthermore,  he 
has  never  sold  this  hay  for  loss  thaxi  ^10  per  ton, 

Allovdng  $3,00  per  ton  for  baling  and  hauling,  the  profit 
is  $7,00  per  acre  per  year. 

Of  equal  importance  is  the  fact  that  the  grass  is  binding 
the  soil  and  preventing  erosion. 
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DI STRICT  ORGAHIZATION  IN  LOUISIANA 


Six  public  hearings  are  being  conducted  this  month  in  twu 
proposed  state  soil  conservation  districts  in  Louisiana — the  Low- 
er East  Red  district  and  the  Grand  Coteau  district. 

Tvfo  supervisors  for  each  of  the  seven  districts  already 
voted  in  have  been  appointed  by  the  state  soil  'conservation  com- 
mittee.and  notices  have  been  posted  for  election  of  three  addi- 
tional members  of  the  board  of  supervisors  for  each  of  the  dis- 
tricts. 


A referendum  in  the  proposed  Dugdemonia  -district  vxas  held 
on  January  25  but  results  of  the  voting  wore  not  available  as 
this  issue  of  the  Newsletter  wont  'to  press. 
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V/HAT  IS  A FAm^? 


(Briefed  from  Special  Supplementary  Study  issued  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agricultural  Cooperntion  of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers.) 

Printed  in  the 

'’Cattleman’*  . . . January  1939  . • 


Of  course  it  is  a piece  of  land  mth  necessary  buildings  and 
equipment  adapted  to  production  of  one  or  more  farm-groivn  commodi- 
ties; there  must  be  soil,  not  merely  gravel,  rocks  and  stones;  it 
must  be  clear’  of'  other  grovd:h,”ili^~ntmst’'  ’t'o"  f oVe’sted  areas;"  it 
must  have  topography  v/hich  permits  farm  operations,  as  distinct  from 
stoop  hillsidos'~and  a.br'lxpt  or  pro'cip"i"tous  "sTopes;  o.nd  the  elements 
must  meet  farm  requirements  - jTrop^  rainfall  or  v/ator  in  season, 
rather  than  swranp  or  desert  conditions,  and  temperature  not  too  hot, 
not  too  cold  or  subject  to  uncertain  frosts;'  other  physical  quali- 
ties arc  necessary  features  of  a farm.  The  public  holds  a number  of 
different  conceptions  of  a farm. 

1) .  A segment  of  natural  resources  v;hich  one  may  exploit  or 
mine  or  deplete  of  its  natural  elements  of  fertility,  sell  these  in 
the  domestic  or  foreign  markets,  and  claim  the  rewards  as  profits  as 
one  vj-Quld  from  a mine.  In  other  vfords,  that  it  is  merely  an  area  to 
bo  exploited,  mined  and  depleted, 

2) .  A place  which  one  may  buy  (perhaps  on  a narrov/ margin) 
a.nd  when  it  goes  up  or  dpvm  in  price  sell  it  and  make  a capital  gain 
or  loss.  In  other  ¥/ords,  aS  an  opportunity  for  spocula.tion. 

3) ,  A place  whore  one  may  invest  his  savings  and  secure  rent 
therefrom.  In  other  vrords,  as  a place  to  earn  the  equivalent  of  in- 
terest. 

4) ,  A plsvcc  of  business  vdicro  one.  may  hope  to  produce  rav/ 
materials  a.t  a low  cost,  sell  them  at  a,.' higher  price,  and  pocket,  the 
difference  as  net  gain.  In  otHcr  words,  as  a place  for  an  enter- 
priser to  combine  the  clomcnts  of  land,  labor  and  capital  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  produce  a profit. 

5) ,  A place  to  work  as  o^'mer,  tenant  or  cropper  and  to  sell 
the  products  in  lieu  of  working  for  a salary  or  a v;agc;  as  a place 
to  earn  the  equivalent  of  a salary  or  a vaago . 

In  other  words,  some  think  of  Ci  farm  primarily  as  a place  to 
make  the  equivalent  of  rent,  interest,  profit,  capital  godns,  salary 
and  \Yagc  by  investing,  speculating,  exploiting,  mmaging  and  vrorking. 
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Agriculture  like  that  is  not  farming  in  its  truest  sense, 
Those  conceptions  imply  ovor-cnpitalizecl,  commercialized,  induso 
trialized,  exploitative  and  speculative  famingj  o.nd  "if  you  do 
not  get  rich  at  it,  then  the  Govcrniacnt  may  pas s_  the  necessary  lawg 
to  make  it  profitable," 

In  Contrast,  there  are  millions  of  farm  opcrr.tors  v.'ho  think 
of  the  farm: 

1) .  As  a homo,  a place  to  live,  a place  to  rear  a fcanily 
and  a place  of  peace  and  repose  in  old  age  rather  than  a place  to 
retire  from  to  some  re  sort j 

2) ,  As  a place  to  produce  the  choicest  and  most  expensive 
share  of  the  family  living,  in  addition  to  shelter,  fuel,  rater, 
flovrors  and  shrubbery; 

3) .  As  a part  of.  a,n  enlightened  coiTimunity  with  its  churches, 
schools,  libraries,  social  conters,  coopore.tivc  cnt^;.rpri scs,  local 
governraont,  roads,  etc,; 

4) ,  As  a piece  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  nation  to 
protect,  conserve,  adapt  to  its  proper  use,  diversify  and  rotate 
and  not  to  exploit  or  deplete; 

5) .  As  an  individually  ovmcd  homestead  to  hand  dovjn  from 
generation  to  generation  and  not  to  bo  bought  and  sold  from  year  to 
yoc.r  on  a speculative  market; 

6) .  In  m.any  eases,  as  a place  to  live,  '•dicro  many  of  the 
more  expensive  basic  ncccssitit.s  can  be  grovm  and  from  v/hich  some 
members  of  tlic  family  can  go  to  useful,  gainful,  whole  or  part- 
time  employment  in  neighboring  cities,  tovais,  villages,  mines, 
quarries  or  factories; 

7) ,  Finally  in  most  eases,  as  a .place  to  produce  much  more 
than  the  fcmily  requirements  so  tliat  on  the  one  hi'.nd  the  multitudes 
of  non-farmers  in  the  tov/ns  and  cities  shall  be  provided  .for  and  on 
the  other  hand  the  fam  operator  may  be  able  to  buy  those  things 
not  othcrvd.se  available  on  the  farm, 

¥ith  many  the.  idea  persists  that  farming  is  just  one  more 
business,  to  be  dealt  vdth  only  in  terms  of  prices  and  income, 
wages  and  taxes,  tariffs  and  foreign  tr^'do,  exploitation  and 
speculation.  Others  believe  in  ruorc  .fundcmi„ntal  considerations, 
to  the  idea  of  tho  faim  t'.s  c.  home,  a placo  of  security, a way  of 
life. 
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SOIL  COKSERVATION  ASSOCIATIONS  ACTIVE 


More  than  12,750  farmers  who  ovm  or  operate  land  vathin  the 
boundaries  of  Region  4 of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  are  mombors 
of  124  voluntary  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  o.ssociations,  a survey 
completed  on  January  1,  1939,  shovrcd, 

Approjdmatcly  8,567  of  the  members  have  established,  or  are 
in  the  process  of  establishing  complete  and  coordinated  soil  and  vm.*- 
tor  conservation  farming  systems  on  their  lands  vath  the  assistance 
of  technicians  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  The  rest  of  the 
members,  4,183  of  then,  have  farms  outside  the  demonstration  areas 
of  the  Service,  or  for  other  reasons  have  not  had  the  assistance  of 
the  Service.  Yet  all  are  interested  in  conservation  farming  and 
arc  doing  -v7hat  they  can  to  install  erosion  control  pre.cticcs  on 
their  lands. 

Members  of  the  association  arc  actively  engaged  in  spreading 
knowledge  of  conservation  farming  methods  to  fanus  adjacent  to  demon- 
stration' areas'.  They  arc  making  cooperative  purchases  of  seed  to 
plant  erosion  control  crops;  arc  sponsorii:g  field  days  and  education- 
al meetings  and  fvre  interested  in  bringing  school  children,  students 
of  vocational  agriculture,  businessmen  and  groups  of  adult  farmers 
to  their  farms  to  sec  conservati '^n  farming  practices  in  operation. 

Membership  in  the  associations  is  distributed  as  follows: 

Region  4 Section 


of  Texas 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Associations 

40 

64 

20 

Number  of  Members 
Number  of  Cooporator 

5,561 

4,191 

2,998 

Members 

3,909 

2,852 

1,806 
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Til.®  FOR  PROGRAM  CN/diGED 


Broadcast  time  for  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  program 
heard  each  Saturday  tlirough  the  facilities  of  Station  WIjW,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  has  been  meved  forward  from  G p,m.  Eastern  Standard 
Time  to  G;45  p.m.  Eastern  Standard  Time,  according  to  an  announce- 
ment made  by  F.  E,  Charles,  regional  information  officer  for  Re- 
gion 3 with  headouarxers  at  Da^^ton,  Ohio.  The  progrrxm  vail  be 
hoard  in  Region  4 beginning  at'  5:45  p,m.  (Central  Standard  Time , ) 
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OKLAHOMA.  ADDED  TO  REGION  4 


Plans  arc  now  being  draTm  for  bringing  Soil  Conservation 
Service  activities  in  the  state  of  Oklaheua,  vd'th  the  exception 
of  the  Panhandle,  under  the  supervision  of  Region  4* 

Under  the  plan  for  rcalignraent  of  Soil  Conservation  Service 
regions  in  the  Greed  Plains,  ainiounccd  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture early  this  month,  Nebraska,  Oklahoma  and  Kr.nsas,  the 
states  which  nov;  comprise  the  Central  Greed  Plodns  region  (Region 
will  mil  be  absorbed  by  Regions  4,  6 and  9, 

Under  the  realignment,  Oklahoma  vrith  the  exception  of  the 
three  Panhandle  counties  v-dll  bo  m.adc  a part  of  the'  South  Central 
region  which  now  includes  Ankansas,  Louisiana  and  all  of  Texas  ex- 
cept the  Prmhandlc,  Headquarters  mil  remain  at  F’ort  ’Torth, 

This  change  in  regional  organiz^'tion  y111.  add  the  follow- 
ing work  units  in  Oklahoma  to  Region-  4: 

Eight  organized  state  soil  conservation  di stricts ; 


Arkansa.s-Ycrdigris , vlth  headquarters  at  Broken  Arrow 

East  Central,  headqua.rtcrs , Potcau 

Kianichi,  headquarters,  Hugo 

Konav.'-a,  headquarters,  Konawa 

Garvin-Lurray,  headquarters,  Wy;.incY.rood 

North  Fork — Rod  River,  headquarters,  Sayre 

Upper  ''Uc.shita,  headquarters,  Kaaairion 

McIntosh,  headquarters,  Eufala  - ■ - 

Nine  demon strrd ion  projects: 


Stillwater  Creek,  Stillwater 
Poce.n  Creek,  Muskogee 
Elk  Crook,  Elk  City. 

Crmp  Crook,  Soiling 

Tulip  and  Henry  House  Creeks,  Ardmore 

Little  Yd.shita,  Chickasha 

Taloka  Creek,  Stiglor 

Cow  Crook,  Duncan 

Pryor  Creek,  Pryor 

Four  Land  Utilization  projects: 


Muskogee,  Stillv.rrder,  Tfoodward,  ard  Roger  Mills 
Two  water  facilities  projects: 


Roger  Mills  County  and  Hamen  County 
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Tvrcnty-oiic  Soil  Cor.scrvpt-icr-  Service  CCC  Ccxips: 

IXincan,  Y^ynnevood,  Id;\bol,  Purcell,  Idish  Springs, 
Yfctur.ika,  Konav-ra,  Guthrie,  Morris,  v/agoncr,  Pryor,  Broken  Arrow, 
Chocotah,  Beley,  Blaclcivell , Clinton,  Hobart,  Sentinel,  Geary, 
Garber,  Yukon, 


-SCS-  - 

DISTRICT  PROGPl'SS  In  ARMSAS 


A report  of  votes  cast  in  referenda  by  vvhich  three  noiT 
state  soil  conservation  districts  rocoatly  ‘were  created  in 
Ark;'.nsas  shoves  that  3,106  fariiicrs  voted  in  favor  of  district 
establishment  while  only  55  cast  negative  votes,- 

The  three  nov;  districts  rirc : 

• Tcrre-Rouge  Bodcaw,  covering  appr oxinately 
1,275,000  acres  in  parlTs  of  Ho:opstcad,  Nevada  and 
LaFo.yetto  counties. 

South  Crowley  Ridge, covering  about  1,352,720  acres 
in  parts  of  Leo,  St, Francis  p.nd  Cross  counties. 

Central  Crowley  Ridge,  approxinatoly  901,120  acres 
ill  parts  of  Poinsett  and  Craiglwad  counties. 

As  of  Janur.ry  9,  1939,  958  farraers  who  own  cr  operate 
121,657  acres  of  land  located  in  the  ton  operating  districts  in 
Arkansas  had  entered  into  cooperatia'c  agrocncr.ts  with  their  ro- 
spoctivt.  boards  of  supervisors  and  had  started  the  cstablishnont 
of  oenplcte  and  coordinated  soil  and  water  conservation  faming 
pregraj.is  on  their  lards, 

Supervi  s art'  reported  that  individual  fam  plans  for  100 
other  faru..G  ccviring  11,829  acres  hc.d  been  cenpletcd  .'.nd  that 
f.'.rn  plans  wciw  nearing  conplotion  on  an  additional  161  farns  vb.th 
a.  land  area  of  Pol/^Ol'  .ores, 

Censermtien  aurvoys  ir'.d  been  Gcniplcted  on  1,219,264  acres 
of  land  in  the  ten  districts  as  ; f January  15, 

Supervisors  also  reported  that  2,932  famers  had  filed 
applications  eath  their  respective  boards  cf  suprrvisors  asking 
assist.'uicc  in  installing  erosion  coiitrol  practices  on  their 
farns. 
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WOODLANDS  IN  EROSION  CONTROL 


By  H,  C.  Mitchell,  Head 
Tfoodland  .Management  Section 
Region  4 


The  effectiveness  of  woodlands  in  preventing  soil  erosion  and 
holding  back  flood  waters  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  178  acres 
of  woods  on  the  278-acre  farm  of  Senator  John  L.  Wilson  near  Hope, 
Arkansas • 


This  tract  of  vroodland  has  not  been  grazed  or  burned  in  re- 
cent years  and  as  a result  the  ground  is  covered  with  a heavy  mantle 
of  litter  and  humus. 

This  protection  has  been  extended  long  enough  for  the  soil 
fauna  to  become  re-established,  so  that  the  soil  gives  beneath  one’s 
heels  as  he  v;alks  through  the  woods.  Although  the  topography  of  the 
land  is  steeply  rolling  there  is  not  enough  run-off  fror.i  the  tract 
to  sweep  fallen  leaves  out  of  the  drainagevra,ys , Since  there  is  so 
little  run-off,  there  is  practically  no  erosion. 

Senator  Vj'il son’s  woodland  ho.s  other  good  points,  too.  The 
amount  of  grovdng  stock  is  perfect  according  to  our  present  stand- 
ards of  v/oodland  management,  Tho  distribution  of  tree  sizes  is  such 
that,  if  it  is  desired,  maximum  annual  harvests  of  the  highest 
quality  saw  logs  can  bo  made  from  now  on.  There  is  an  excellent 
balance  between  hardwoods  and  pine  which  provides  high  soil  fer- 
tility and  low  insect  and  disease  hazard, 

Tho  annual  grovjth  on  the  tract  is  40,000  to  45,000  board  feet 
of  pine  and  about  18,000  board  feet  of  mixed  hardwoods  ■'..'■orth  any- 
where from  i|325  to  $500  on  tho  stump,  depending  on  careful  m.arkoting. 

This  yield  cannot  only  be  maintained,  it  can  bo  increased 
gradually  by  more  thrai  a third  if  the  v>roodland  mcnagemont  plans 
dr-afted  for  operation  of  this  woods  is  carefully  followed.  Judi- 
cious use  of  tho  axe  in  cutting  material  for  homo  consuraption  mil 
systcmo.tically  ^substitute  good  trees  for  poor  ones,  four-log  trees 
for  one-log  trees,  sound  trees  for  defective  ones  and  merchantable 
species  for  the  unmorch':\ntablo , 

Vfith  cost  of  production  somewhere  botvrocn  12  and  15  cents 
per  acre  per  year,  is  it  good  bu.sincss  for  the  Senator  to  maintain 
64  percent  of  his  farm  in  Viroodland?  Tho  Senator  probably  has  al- 
ready figured  that  out. 
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inCRICASE  ;:00DLAED  INCOIiE  EY  ^NAGEIIEKT 


By  Jrjnus  I'l.  Cr.sc,  Forester, 
Arkensr.s  Cor.str.l  Plains  Area 


In  addition  to  controlling  erosion,  careful  management  ivill 
make  it  possible  for  the  operator  to  double  the  income  from  his 
woods,  according  to  Bert  Kicth,  manr.gcr  for  the  Union  Sawmill  Com- 
pany, Patmos,  Arkansr.s, 

« 

”I.Iy  company  mil  pay  an  average  of  $2,00  per  thousand  board 
feet  more  for  pine  timber  if  it  is  marked  to  be  cut  selectively  r.c- 
cording  to  woodland  manr-.goment  plans  vrorked  out  by  the  famcr  ^vith 
the  assistance-  of  technicians  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,"  Mr, 
Kicth  said  recently,  "The  higher  price  is  duo  to  the  lower  costs  of 
handling  only  large  trees  r.nd  to  the  higher  quality  of  timber  ob- 
tained from  such  trees," 

Mr,  Kieth  made  a specific  offer  of  $5,50  per  thousand  board 
feet  stumpage  for  the  selectively  m:.rkod  timber  on  the  v/oodland  of 
one  fa.rmcr  in  the  Hope  project  area  who  h '.s  installed  a complete 
soil  and  v/atcr  conservation  progrsjn  on  his  land. 

This  same  stand  of  timber,  if  cut  to  a.  diejneter  limit  of  ton 
inches,  would  bring  only  $3,00  to  $3,50  per  thousand  board  feet 
stumpage • 

This  illustrates  the  oconomic  advantage  of  logging  selective- 
ly on  an  annual  basis  or  a five-year  cutting  cycle  instead  of  cutting 
all  trees  ten  inches  or  more  in  di!:'mct.,.r , 

If  cut  to  ten  inches  it  would  take  this  stand  approximately 
thirty  years  to  grew  back  to  the  condition  it  is  in  at  the  present 
time.  The  ovmor’s  income  for  this  period  would  average  approximate- 
ly $0,86  per  acre  per  year.  If  cut  selectively  on  a sustained 
yield  bp,sis  each  five  y-’a.rs,  it  v/ould  average  approximately  $2,49 
per  acre  per  year  during  the  same  thirty-year  period. 

Mr,  Kieth  also  stated  that  his  company  vTOuld  pay  approximate^ 
ly  $2,00  per  thousand  board  feet  more  than  the  stimapago  price  for 
trees  cut  into  sawlog  Ifmgths  and  dragged  to  the  roadside  by  the 
owner.  This  enables  the  o'ncr  to  receive  additional  income  for  his 
labor. 
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